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For ‘*The Friend.” 
The Albert N’Yanza, 

Qaur readers are generally acquainted with the 
fact that the river Nile issues from two great lakes, 
the Victoria and the Albert, the former of which 
was discovered by the explorer Speke, and the 
latter by Samuel White Baker. It was on the 
14th of Third month, 1864, that Baker, accom- 
panied by his wife, reached the lake on its eastern 
shore, in about latitude 1° 15’ North. Some of 
his observations respecting it are interesting. 
According to the best information he was able to 
obtain, this sheet of water extends from about 2° 
South latitude to nearly 3° North latitude. Its 
width probably varies, but the part he saw was 
supposed to be from fifty to sixty miles across, 
narrowing considerably towards its northern ex- 
tremity from which the Nile flows. The Albert 
lake receivies the drainage of the Victoria 
N’Yanza on its eastern side, which is conveyed 
into it by the Somerset river. In this river, 
which is a noble stream with numerous water- 
falls, there is a descent, according to Baker’s ob- 
servations, of no less than 1276 feet between the 
two lakes. 

Of his arrival at the lake Baker says: “The 
sun had not risen when I was spurring my ox 
after the guide, who having been promised a 
double handful of beads on reaching the lake, had 
caught the enthusiasm of the moment. The day 
broke beautifully clear, and having crossed a deep 
valley between the hills, we toiled up the oppo- 
site slope. I hurried to the summit. The glory 
of our prize burst suddenly upon me. There, 
like a sea of quicksilver, lay fur beneath the grand 
expanse of water,—a boundless sea horizon on the 
south and south-west, glittering in the noon-day 
sun; and in the west, at fifty or sixty miles dis- 
tant, blue mountains rose from the bosom of the 


- to a height of about 7000 fect above its 
evel. 

It is impossible to describe the triumph of that 
moment ; here was the reward for all our labour 
—for the years of tenacity with which we had 


toiled through Africa. England had won the 
sources of the Nile! Long before I reached this 
spot, I had arranged to give three cheers with all 
our men, in English style, in honor of the dis- 
covery, but now that I looked down upon the 
great inland sea lying nestled in the very heart 
of Africa, and thought how vainly mankind had 
sought these sources throughout so many ages, 
and reflected that I had been the humble instru- 
ment permitted to unravel this portion of the 
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great mystery, when so many greater than I had 
failed, I felt too serious to vent my feelings in 
vain cheers for victory, and I sincerely thanked 
God for having guided and supported us through 
all dangers to the good end. I was about 1500 
feet above the lake, and I looked down from the 
steep granite cliff upon those welcome waters— 
upon that vast reservoir which nourished Egypt 
and brought fertility where all was wilderness— 
upon that great source so long hidden from man- 
kind; that source of bounty and of blessings to 
millions of human beings, and as one of the great- 
est objects in nature, | determined to honor it 
with a great name. As an imperishable memorial 
of one loved and mourned by our gracious queen 
and deplored by every Englishman, I called this 
great lake ‘the Albert N’Yanza.’ The Victoria 
a the Albert lakes are the two sources of the 
Nile. 

The zigzag path to descend to the lake was so 
steep and dangerous that we were forced to leave 
our oxen with the guide, who was to take them 
to Magungo (near the head of the lake) and wait 
for our arrival. We commenced the descent of 
the steep pass on foot. I led the way, grasping 
a stout bamboo. My wife in extreme weakness 
tottered down the pass, supporting herself upon 
my shoulder, and stopping to rest every twenty 
paces. After a toilsome descent of about two 
hours, weak with years of fever, but for the mo- 
ment strengthened by success, we gained the level 
plain below the cliff. A walk of about a mile 
through flat sandy meadows of fine turf, inter- 
spersed with trees and bush, brought-us to the 
water’s edge. The waves were rolling upon a 
white pebbly beach: I rushed into the lake, and 
thirsty with heat and fatigue, with a heart full of 
gratitude, I drank deeply from the sources of the 
Nile. Within a quarter of a mile of the lake was 
a fishing village named Vacovia, in which we now 
established ourselves. Every thing looked like 
fishing ; not the ‘ gentle art’ of England with rod 
and fly, but harpoons were leaning against the 
huts, and lines almost as thick as the little finger 
were hanging up to dry, to which were attached 
iron hooks of a size that said much for the mon- 
sters of the Albert lake. Oo entering a hut I 
found a prodigious quantity of tackle; the lines 
were beautifully made of the fibre of the plantain 
stem, and were exceedingly elastic, and well adapt- 
ed to withstand the first rush of a heavy fish ; the 
hooks were very coarse, but well barbed, aud varied 
in size from two to six inches. A number of 
harpoons and floats for hippopotami were arranged 
in good order, and the whole appearance of the 
hut showed that the owner was a sportsman. The 
harpoons for hippopotami were precisely the same 
pattern as those used by the Hamran Arabs on 
the frontier of Abyssinia, having a narrow blade 
of three-quarters of an inch in width, with only one 
barb. The rope fitted to the harpoon was beauti- 
fully made of plantain fibre, and the float was a 
huge piece of ambatch-wood about fifteen inches 
in diameter. They speared the hippopotami from 
canoes, and these large fluats were necessary to be 
easily distinguished in the rough waters of the 
lake. * * * * * 


NO. 36. 


Vacovia was a miserable place, and the soil 
was so impregnated with salt, that no cultivation 
was possible. Salt was the natural product of the 
country, and the population were employed in its 
manufacture, which constituted the business of 
the lake shores—being exchanged for supplies 
from the interior. I went to examine the pits; 
these were about six feet deep, from which was 
dug a black sandy mud that was placed in large 
earthenware jars; these were supported upon 
frames, and the contents mixed with water, which 
filtering rapidly through small holes in the bottom 
was received in jars beneath ; this water was again 
used with fresh mud until it became a strong 
brine, when it was boiled and evaporated. The 
salt was white but very bitter. ™ ° 

At sunrise on the following morning I took 
the compass, and accompanied by the chief of the 
village, my guide Rabonga, and the interpreter 
Bacherta, I went to the borders of the lake to 
survey the country. It was beautifully clear, and 
with a powerful telescope I could distinguish two 
large water-falls that cleft the sides of the moun- 
tains on the opposite shore. Although the out- 
line of the mountains was distinct upon the bright 
blue sky, and the dark shades upon their sides 
denoted deep gorges, I could not distinguish other 
features than the two great falls, which looked 
like threads of silver on the dark face of the 
mountains. No base had been visible, even from 
an elevation of 1500 feet above the water-level, 
on wy first view of the lake, but the chain of lofty 
mountains on the west appeared to rise suddenly 
from the water. This appearance must have been 
due to the great distance, the base being below 
the horizon, as dense columos of smoke were as- 
cending apparently from the surface of the water; 
this must have been produced by the burning of 
prairies at the foot of the mountains. The chief 
assured me that large canoes had been known 
cross from the other side, but that it required 
four days and nights of hard rowing to accom- 
plish the voyage, and that many boats had been 
lost in the attempt. The canoes of Unyoro were 
not adapted for so dangerous a journey; but the 
western shore of the lake was comprised in the 
great kingdom of Malegga, governed by king 
Kajoro, who possessed large canoes, and traded 
with Kamrasi from a point opposite to Magungo, 
where the lake was contracted to the width of one 
day’s voyage. He described Malegga as a very 
powerful country, and of greater extent than 
either Unyoro or Uganda. South of Malegga 
was a country named Tori, governed by a king of 
the same name: beyond that country to the south 
on the western shore, no intelligence could be ob- 
tained from any one. * * * The eastern shores 
of the lake were, from north to south, occupied 
by Chopi, Unyoro, Uganda, Utumbi and Karagui; 
from the last point, which could not be less than 
about two degrees south latitude, the lake was 
reported to turo suddenly to the west, and to con- 
tinue in that direction for an unknown distance. 
Both the guide and the chief of Vacovia informed 
me that we should be taken by canoes to Ma- 
gungo, to the point at which the Somerset that 
we had left at Karumo joined the lake; but that 
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cataracts the whole way from Karuma until with- 
in a short distance of Maguogo. The exit of the 
Nile from the lake at Koshi was navigable for a 
considerable distance, and canoes could descend 
the river as far as the Madi. 

They both agreed that the level of the lake was 
never lower than at present, and that it never 
rose higher than a mark on the beach that ac- 
counted for an increase of about four feet. The 
beach was perfectly clean sand, upon which the 
waves rolled like those of the sea, throwing up 
weeds precisely as sea-weed may be seen upon the 
English shore. It wasa grand sight to look upon 
this vast reservoir of the mighty Nile, and to 
watch the heavy swell tumbling upon the beach, 
while far to the south-west the eye searched as 
vainly for a bound as though upon the Atlantic. 
It was with extreme emotion that I enjoyed this 


glorious scene. My wife, who had followed me|we would also, that none may be unmindful of 


so devotedly, stood by my side pale and exhaust- 
ed—a wreck upon the shores of the great Albert 
lake that we had so long striven to reach. No 
European foot had ever trod upon its sand, nor 
had the eyes of a white man ever scanned its vast 
expanse of water. We were the first; and this 
was the key to the great secret that even Julius 
Cesar yearned to unravel, but in vain. Here 
was the great basin of the Nile that received every 
drop of water, even from the passing shower to 
the roaring mountain torrent that drained from 
Central Africa towards the north. This was the 
great reservoir of the Nile!” 
(To be continued.) 
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For ‘*The Friend.” 
Gather up the Fragments. 
INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF SAMUEL BOWNAS, 


The early life of Samuel Bownas is interesting 
because of his allusion to the state—“ tender and 


THE FRIEND. 


we could not ascend it, as it was a succession of that Wisdom’s ways are the only ways of pleasant- again. I never was given to swearing, nor 


of peace here, with the eternal prospective recom- 
| pense thereof in infinite fulness hereafter. While, 
suit of the things of this life to the neglect of 
that which is to come, is spiritual death. 

We believe the Lord’s turning hand has been, 
and is being laid upon one here and another there, 
to fit them for usefulness in their age and genera- 
tion. 





grown up in their youth: that our daughters may 
jbe as corner stones polished after the similitude 
of a palace.” 
the— 

“ Transformation of apostate man 


From fool to wise, from earthly to divine, 
Is work for Him who made him,” 


iée 


line” with the ever worthy living examples and 
waymarks unto heaven and holiness, which mer- 
cifully bestrew life’s pathway ;.tending to eucour- 
age and to animate the yet “embodied spirit,” 
still to hold on in faith and faithfulness, through 
“‘ toilsome life, to never-ending rest.” 

Samuel Bownas was born about the year 1676. 


His father, who had been very honest and zealous} it. 


for Truth, and a sufferer for the cause of religion, 
died when he was about one mouth old. 
left so young, and his mother having but a scanty 


subsistence of about four pounds and ten shillings 


a year, with a dwelling for herself and two chil- 


ness—securing all that we can or should realize very gross vice, but what I gave way to most 


the precept upon precept,” and the ‘line upon/of tears. 






to any 


very ' ) » Was 
jesting, and turns of wit to provoke mirth, which 


\gave me often, after it was over, a heavy heart, 


on the other hand, the wages of sin, or the pur-| ‘thus I went on for nearly three years; but one 


First-day, being at meeting, a young woman named 
Anne Wilson was there, and preached. She wag 
very zealous, and I fixing my eye upon her, she 
with a great zeal, pointed her finger at me, utter. 
ing these words with wuch power: ‘ A traditional 


Designing that through His unspeakable} Quaker, thou comest to meeting as thou went 
grace and mercy “our sons may be as plants|from it the last time, and goest from it as thou 


came to it, but art no better for thy coming; what 
wilt thou do in the end?’ This was so suited to 





And while we fully believe that) my condition, that, like Saul, I was smitten to 


the ground, but turning my thoughts inward, in 
secret I cried, Lord, what shall I do to help it? 
And a voice, as it were, spoke in my heart saying, 
Look unto me, and I will help thee ; and I found 
much comfort, which made me shed abundance 
Then I remembered what my mother 
told me some years before, that when I grew up 
more to man’s estate, I should know the reason 
of that tenderness and weeping, which I now did 
to purpose. I went home with a heavy heart, and 
could neither eat nor sleep as I used to do, but 
my work never succeeded better in my hands than 
it did at this time, nor was my mind ever less in 
My conduct, as well as countenance, was 
much altered, so that several in the family were 


Being} fearful that 1 should fall into a kind of melan- 


choly; but I longed for the meeting day, and 
thought it a very long week. When the time of 
meeting came, my mind was svon fixed and staid 


dren, at about thirteen years of age be was put to/ upon God, and I found an uncommon enjoyment 


learn the trade of a blacksmith. “At this time,” 
he writes, “I had no taste of religion, but devoted 


myself to pleasure, as much as my circumstances| quick, that 1 seemed another man. 


would permit; though my mother had kept me 
very strictly while 1 was under her care. She 


broken’’—of his mother and other Friends of that|would frequently, in winter evenings, take oppor- 


day: so much was this the case, as to be very 
noticeable by a child of less than thirteen years. 
Also for his mournful reflections on his mirthful, 
jesting, aod sportive way of life; which though 
pleasing and attractive to his worldly comrades, 
often caused him sore sorrow of heart. For his 
being arrested in his wayward course, and, as it 
were, smitten to the ground, like Saul, by the 
lose, searching ministry of a young woman named 
Anne Wilson. For his experimental acquaint- 
ance, under the baptizing power of the Holy 
Spirit, with what his precious mother had told 
him in reference to tenderness ahd weeping. For 
his understanding being opened to see “ that all- 
saving knowledye is from Divine light, which we 
cannot comprehend, until we are assisted so to do 
by a visitation from heaven. For being instructed 


‘tunities to tell me passages of my dear father’s 


that gave me great satisfaction, my understanding 
being opened, and all the faculties of my mind so 
A divine and 
spiritual sweetness abiding with me night and 
day, for some time, I began to see and understand 
the scriptures, and the nature of preaching the 
doctrine of the Gospel in the power and spirit, 


sufferings, admonishing me so to live, that | wight) plainly seeing a difference between a preacher of 


be worthy to bear the name of so good a man’s 
son, and not bring a reproach on myself and 
parents; also putting me in mind, that if she 
should be taken away, I should greatly miss her 
both for advice and otherways to assist me; and 
advised me to fear the Lord now in my youth, 
that 1 might be favored with his blessing. ‘These 
jadmonitions at times brought me into great ten- 
derness, being afraid that she would die before I 
was capable to live in the world; and she took 
me frequently to meetings with her, where she 
often had some words in testimony. * * * Many 
Friends were in prison at Appleby, for attending 
meeting, whom my dear mother went to visit, 


the letter and of the Spirit, which till then I was 
wholly ignorant of, not having before that, the 
least degree that I could perceive of Divine un- 
derstanding. But upon looking back and con- 
sidering what I had heard such and such Friends 
preach, which at that time I did not understand, 
I now understood it clearly, which was a plain 
demonstration to me, that all saving knowledge is 
JSrom Divine light, which we caunot understand, 
until we are assisted so to do by a visitation from 
heaven. 

“ Now the Scriptures and ministry from the 
openings of the Spirit, seemed so clear and plain 
|to wy understanding, that I wondered any body 


taking me along with her, and we had a meeting) remained unconvinced, supposing them to see the 


wherein his former shortcoming had consisted,!with the prisoners, several Friends from other|traths of the Gospel in the same light that I did. 


viz: in an easy form of truth and religion, which 





places being likewise there by appointment. I) ‘hat saying of the apostle, wherein he asserts his 
he had only by education, while in reality he re-|observed, though very young, how tender and 


knowledge of the Sun of God being come, to be 





mained unseasoned by the salt of seasoning grace, |broken they were; and | was very inquisitive of| by ‘receiving an understanding from Him,’ was 


and was but ‘‘a traditional Quaker.” 
altered conduct, and changed countenance, which 


For his|my mother, why they cried so much ; and thee too,/ clearly discovered to me, so that [ plainly saws 
said I, why did thee? She told me that 1 could| distinction between the children of light, and the 


no doubt indicated that he had been with the | not understand the reason of it then, but when I children of this world—the spiritual and the 


meek and lowly, cross-bearing Jesus. For his 
“uncommon enjoyment” in the new way upon 


|grew up more to man’s estate | might. 


| natural man ; and that the natural man could not 


“To return to my apprenticeship : I had avery|receive the things of the Spirit of God, being 


which he had entered; there being, as he says,|kind loving master and mistress, but who had | foolishness to him ; he cannot know them, because 


“a divine and spiritual sweetness abiding with 
me night and day.” ‘These all go to confirm the 
testimony of Holy Writ that, while there is no 
peace to the wicked, or to the unregenerate worldly 
bondman, great peace have all they, who, re- 
nouncing the world with its deceitful allurements, 
thence come to love the law of the Spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus, which setteth free from the law 
of sin and death. Oh! that from seeing and 
hearing, we could but perceive and understand 


a 


meet consideration about religion, nor any taste! they are known ‘only by the Spirit,’ as the apostle 
thereof. On First-days [ frequented meetings, asserts; and I found myself much improved in 
‘and the greater part of my time I slept, but took| Divine wisdom and saving knowledge. As I was 
|no account of preaching, nor received any other! going to meeting, walking alone, it came very 
benefit than that being there, kept me out of bad} livingly into my mind, that if I was but faithfal 
company, which indeed is a very great service to|and obedient to the heavenly vision, I should 
‘youth. I took much liberty in discourse, and was|soon be qualified to teach others, and more espe 
taken notice of as a witty, sensible young man :| cially, as I saw by experience wherein my short 
‘but often on my bed I reflected on my way of life| ness had been, in being contented and easy with 
with sorrow, yet frequently fell into the same way|a form of truth and religion, which I had only 
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by education, being brought up in plainness of 
poth habit and speech ; but all this, though very 
ood in its place, did not nmiake me a true chris- 
Sens I was but a traditional Quaker, and that by 
education only, and not from the scriptures, be- 
cause they were a book sealed to me.”’—Friends’ 


Library. a 


Ventilation of the Federal Capitol.—The venti- 
lation of the Capitol at Washington is artificial. 
The air is forced into the apartments by immense 
steam fans. The Scientific American says : 

«The fan for the Senate Chamber is 14 feet in 
diameter, weighing 6536 pounds, and driven by 
a 16 horse engine, running from 30 to 60 revolu- 
tions per minute. At the lowest rate this delivers 
into the Senate Chamber 30,000 cubic feet of air 

r minute, being 20 cubic feet per minute for 
each one of 1500 persons. The Hall of Repre- 
sentatives hasa fan 16 feet in diameter, weighing 
9050 pounds, and driven by an engine of 30 
horse-power. This fan can be run up to 80 turns 

er minute, delivering 100,000 cubic feet of air 
per minute, equal to entirely filling the hall every 
five minutes. In winter one-half this capacity is 
exercised. The other two fans for the committee 
rooms, offices and -corridors, are each 14 feet in 
diameter, weighing over 5000 pounds, and cau 
be run to 60 revolutions. Driven each by a 16 
horse-power engine. It summer the air which is 
delivered to the building is cooled and hydrated 
by coming in contact with water falling in a 
shower, similar to the means employed in low- 
pressure engines for condensing steam. The same 
principle, or something similar, will probably be 
adopted to moisten the air used in winter for the 
double purposes of heating and ventilating.” 


—_——_—>->——- 


Selected for “The Friend.” 

We tenderly entreat all to be constant in as- 
sembling with their brethren on First-days, and 
other days of the week, when meetings for Divine 
worship are held, in order to bear a public testi- 
mony to our dependence upon the Father of 
mercies, for the blessings we enjoy, and to ex- 
perience a renewal of our ability to live in His 
fear, and to labour in His blessed cause and ser- 
vice. Let us not suffer the improper influence 
of temporal things, an indifferent or lifeless state 
of mind, the swailness of the number who meet, 
or the absence of a vocal ministry, to discourage 
us from diligently attending all our religious 
meetings; remembering that it is our reasonable 
service to present our bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable unto God. Where this is the 
sincere engagement of those gathered, whether 
it may please Him to authorize any public minis- 
try or not, the great minister of the sanctuary, 
Christ Jesus, will, in his own time, dispense to 
the waiting soul, that Divine consolation or in- 
struction which He sees is the best for it. Let 
none, then, be weary or ashamed of our ancient 
and noble testimony to the excellence of silent 
Waiting upon God; it having been found, in the 
experience of many of his servants, a most profit- 
able exercise of mind, and one which he has gra- 
ciously been pleased eminently to own and bless. 
—Ancient Testimony. 


We may be noble and famed upon the earth, 
or we may be poor, unlettered, hard-toiling men, 
still our life is a vast reality. It is no mere 
shadow, or rainbow, or the vision of the night, 
but an inconceivable reality in all its parts, great 


orsmali. * * * It is the e¢ernral lifetime that 
makes the lifetime of earth such a solemn thing. 
* * Fasten on the infinite and the eternal to 
our present existence, and every thing in life be- 
tomes mighty, momentous, solemn !—H. Bonar. 


Domestic Life in Palestine. 
BY MARY ELIZA ROGERS. 
(Continued from page 270.) 

ARAB FUNERAL. 

“ As we returned homeward, the silence was 
suddenly broken by the wildly: wailing and shrick- 
ing voices of women, announcing that a death had 
just taken place. Their shrill, mournful cries 
rang in my ears all night. 

* On the following morning, October 26th, very 
early, I looked from the window, and saw a bier 
close to the door of a neighbouring house. It was 
a painted wooden stand, about seven feet by two, 
raised slightly on four legs, with a low gallery 
round it, formed of uprights far apart, and two 
cross-bars. ‘Two strong poles projected at each 
end from the corners. Above it a canopy was 
raised, made of freshly gathered, elastic palm- 
branches. They were bent like half-hoops, and 
then interlaced and secured lengthways, with 
straight fronds. I sketched it, and presently | 
saw the dead body of a man, handsomely dressed, 
brought out and placed upon it. His face was 
covered with a shawl. our men lifted the bier 
from the ground, and, resting the poles on their 
shoulders, bore it to the mosque. After a little 
while it was carried slowly along, passing the 
consulate on its way to the Moslem burial-ground, 
preceded by about forty men, solemoly silent, and 
followed by at least fifty women and children 
shrieking wildly, singing, and screaming. 

“ Between the palm-fronds I could plainly see 
the figure of the dead man. The head was fore- 
most, and slightly raised. I could not help 
thinking that, if a voice endued with power to 
awaken the dead, would tell the mother and the 
widow not to weep, and order the bearers of the 
bier to stand still, and say to the dead man ‘Arise,’ 
it would be in his féte-day dress that he would sit 
up under the canopy of palms, and begin to speak. 
See Luke vii. 11-15. 

“[ made inquiry about the deceased, and found 


that he was a respectable Moslem, of about twenty- | 


four years of age, and had left a wife and two 
children. He had died just before midnight, 
after a few hours’ illness, so violent, that the Arab 
doctor pronounced it a case of cholera. ‘There 
had been several very sudden deaths in Haifa 
within a few weeks.” ( 

“In August, 1858, Elias Sekhali went to 
Beirfit on business. He was not well when he 
left home, and on Wednesday, the Ist of Septem- 
ber, news was brought to Haifa that he was dead, 
and had been buried at Beirat. This was a new 
and terrible affliction for the Sekhali family, for 
Elias was looked up to as the ruler and manager 
of the house. Khalil, the aged father, felt the 
loss acutely, and the widow was quite prostrated. 
Grief bewildered aud almost stupefied her—she 
could not even weep. ‘Call for the mourning 
women, that they may come; and for such as are 
skilful in lamentation, that they may come ; and 
let them make haste, and take up a wailing for 
us, that our eyes may run down with tears, and 
our eyelids gush out with waters.’ And again 
there were seven days of weeping in the house of 
Sekhali. See Jeremiah ix. 17, 18. _ 

‘I joined the mourners on the third day. As 
soon as I entered the house, I heard the minstrels 
and the loud cries of the people. See Matthew 
ix. 23. I was led into a large, long room. Women 
were sitting on the floor in rows on two sides of 
it. An open space was left down the middle to 
the end of the room, where the widow sat apart, 
with her two youngest children lying at her feet. 
Her hair was disheveled, and she wore no cover- 
ing on her head. Her eyelids were swollen with 


weeping, and her face pale with watching. She 
looked as if she had suddenly grown old. Her 
dress was rent and disordered. She had not 
rested or changed her garments since she heard 
the tidings of her husband’s death. She kissed 
me passionately, and said, ‘ Weep for me, he is 
dead ;’ and then, pointing to her children, she 
said, ‘ Weep for them, they are fatherless.’ I sat 
near to her. One of her children, who was about 
three years old, crept into my lap, and whispered, 
‘ My father is dead.’ Then he closed his eyes, 
and pressed his chubby little fingers tightly over 
them, saying, ‘ My father is dead like this—he is 
in the dark.’ 

“ The wailing, which had been slightly inter- 
rupted at my entrance, was renewed with vigor. 
The assembled women were all in their gayest 
dresses—soft crimson silk with white stripes on 
it prevailing. There were many women from 
Nazareth and Shefa ’Amer and other villages. 
They had uncovered their heads and unbraided 
their hair. They looked dreadfully excited. Their 
eyes were red with weeping and watching. The 
air of the room was close and heated, for the 
widow and chief mourners had remained there 
for three days and two nights without rest, re- 
ceiving guests who came to mourn with them. 
The room was always filled, for as soon as one set 
of people left another set come in. During my 
visit there were seventy-three mourners present, 
without reckoning the children who glided in and 
out. : 

“‘Three rows of women sat on the matted floor 
on the right-hand side, facing three rows on the 
left. They were all clapping their hands or strik- 
ing their bosoms in time with their monotonous 
melody which they murmured. 

‘* Presently an especial lamentation was com- 
menced, to which I was invited to respond. I 
was still seated at the end of the room, near te 
the widow. The women on my left hand, led by 
a celebrated professional mourner, sang these 
words with a vigor and energy: 


‘“** We saw him, in the midst of the company of riders, 
Riding bravely on bis horse, the horse he loved |’ 
Then the women on the opposite side of the room 
answered in a lower and more plaintive key, beat- 

ing their breasts mournfully : 
“¢ Alas! no more shall we see him 
In the midst of the company of riders, 
Riding bravely on his horse, the horse he loved.’ 


Then the first singers sang : 


“« We saw him in the garden, the pleasant garden, 
With his companions, and his children, the children 
he loved.’ 


Then the second singers answered : 


“«¢ Alas! no more shall we see bim 
In the garden, the pleasant garden, 
With his companions, and his children, the children 
he loved.’ 


Chorus of all the women, singing softly : 


“¢ His children and his servants blest him! 
His home was the shelter of happiness ! 
Peace be upon him!’ 


First singers—loudly and with animation 


“<< We saw him giving food to the hungry, 
And clothing to the naked.’ 


Second singers—softly and plaintive : 


‘¢¢ Alas! no more shall we see him 
Give food to the hungry, 
And garments to the naked |” 


First singers : 


‘«¢ We saw him give help and succor to the aged 
And good counsel to the young.” 
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Second singers : 

“¢ Alas! no more shall we see him 
Give help and succor to the aged, 
And good counsel to the young.’ 


Chorus of all the women, singing softly 


«“¢ He suffered not the stranger to sleep in the streets: 
He opened bis door to the wayfarer. 
Peace be upon him!’ 


THE FRIEND. 


so numerously attended. The church, as well as 
the court without, was completely crowded. 
Seven priests—four of whom had come from a 
considerable distance for the purpose—chanted 
the appointed psalms, and the burial service was 


performed as usual. After the Epistle, Gospel, 
and Absolution had been read, the chief priest 
said to the congregation, ‘“‘ Dear brethren and 


“ After this, they started to their feet, and|children, Khalil Sekhali was a man who lived 
shrieked as loudly as they could, making a rattling| very long in this world. He has had a great deal 


noise in their throats for three tr four minutes. | 
The widow kneeled, swaying her body backward 
and forward, and feebly joined in the wild ery. | 

*¢ Some of the women reseated themselves on the| 


floor quite exhausted, some retired, and a waerber 


of guests from ’Akka came in and took the vacant | 
places. A minstrel woman began slowly beating | 
a tambourine, and all the company clapped their! 
hands in measure with it, singing, ‘Alas for him 1 
alas for him! He was brave, he was good, alas 
for him!’ Then three women rose, with naked 
swords in their hands, and stood at two or three! 
yards’ distance from each other. They began| 
dancing with slow and graceful movements, with 
their swords at first held low and their heads 
drooping. Each dancer kept within a circle of 
about a yard in diameter. By degrees the tam- 
bourine and the clapping of the hands and the 
songs grew louder, the steps of the dancers were 
quickened. They threw back their heads, and 
gazed upward passionately, as if they would look 
into the very heavens. ‘hey flourished their up- 
lifted swords, and as their movements became 
more wild and excited, the bright steel flashed 
and bright eyes seemed to grow brighter. As 
one by one the dancers sank overcome with fatigue, 
others rose to replace them. Thus passed seven 
days and nights. Professional mourners were in 
constant attendance to keep up the excitement, 
and dances and dirges succeeded cach other, with 
intervals of wild and hysterical weeping and 
shrieking. I remained about two hours in the 
room, and occasionally [ watched from a window 
which overlooked it. I could see that the leader 
had a powerful influence over all present. A 
certain tone of her wild wailing voice drew tears 
from the eyes and produced hysterical emotion in 
some cases. 

“There are girls who have a morbid taste for 
the excitement thus produced, and are celebrated 


for the facility with which they fall into fits of 


uncontrollable weeping. The real mourners and 
the amateur actresses in these scenes are usually 
ill afterward, but the professional assistants do 
not appear to suffer from the fatigue or excite- 
ment, and they do not lose their self-control for a 
moment. 

‘Poor Khalil Sekhali never quite recovered 
the shock caused by this death. It became an 


epoch from which to reckon events throughout 


the district, where Elias had been so well known 
and so much respected. It was usual to say, 
‘Such an event occurred before or after the death 
of Elias.’ And there was a saying current in 


Haifa to the effect that ‘the men of the Sekhali 


family die always among strangers and away from 
home.’ But I suppose that the spell is broken 
now, for Khalil, the old man, died in his own 
house, in January, 1860. 
the time, but I was informed that Khalil had 
been staying at ’Akia and was very ill there. On 
his way back to Haifa, in a very weak state, while 
riding along the sands, he was thrown from his 
horse, and so much injured that he was carried 
home, and died in three days. My brother went 
— funeral, and in a letter to me he spoke of 
it thus : 


**¢T never in this neighbourhood saw a funeral 
























I was not in Haifa at 










of business, and has been in communication with 
a great number of people. It is possible that in 
certain transactions he may have given cause for 
offence. Some people may have felt themselves | 
insulted, some may have been grieved or offended, 
either with or without reason. This now is the 
time for pardon, and I hereby beseech you all 
present, and by tive blessing of God I implore you | 
all, to pardon him fully, to forgive him all offenses 
as you hope to be forgiven.”” The whole congre- 
gation then answered, ‘ May God pardon him!” ’ 

“This ceremony of asking pardon of the liviig 
for the dead is observed in a slight degree at all 
burials among the Greeks, but it is not generally 
so emphatically expressed or so enlarged upon as 
in the case of Khalil. He was a man of great 
influence. He was the founder of the Greek 
Church in Haifa; and the only good houses in the 
town belonged to him or to members of his 
family.” 





He who tasted all the gratifications which the 
world is capable of producing in their greatest per- 
fection, and who could say, ‘‘ Whatever mine 
eyes desired 1 kept not from them; I withheld 
not my heart from any joy,” was obliged to con- 
fess in the end, that ‘all is vanity and vexation 
of spirit,’ “there is no profitin them.” The 
world cannot give the true riches which fade not 
away, and while its votaries are equally (with 
others) liable to the sorrows and trials of life, they 
are, through their disobedience, debarred from 
participating in the hope and consolations which 
are in Ubrist, and the comfort and support which 
he mercifully affords those who walk agreeably to 
bis commands, “ In the world,’’ says he “ ye shall 
have tribulation, but be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world.” John xvi. 33. 








Eider Down.—A consular report of this year 
on Iceland, gives av account of the way in which 
down is obtained from the eider duck. Early in 
June the bird, always repairing to the same spot, 
comes to some small holme or islet in a bay or 
fiord, and lays its eggs, after lining its nest with 
the down plucked from its own body. As soon 
as the eggs are laid, the owner of the hatching- 
ground rubs the nest of the down and a part of 
the eggs, both of which the poor bird replaces a 
second and a third time, when she is left in peace 
to complete the process of incubation, but with 
her body completely denuded of down. This 
method is adopted because the down of the dead 
bird loses its elasticity, and is of comparatively 
little value. The hen bird gives eight or nine 
ounces of down to a nest, but when cleansed the 
weight is diminished by half. ‘The value of the 
cleansed down is about $4.75 per pound. The 
annual produce in Iceland is valued at about 

25,000. In some instances, one small holme 
will give its owner an annual income of $750. 
Such is the care taken of these birds that during 
the hatchivg season no guns are allowed to be 
fired in their vicinity , foreign vessels arriving are 
forbidden to fire salutes. 





















The Growth of Faith.—Every day’s experience 
adds to the assurance that comes by obedience. 








GOING HOME. 
“ Will you come with me, my pretty one ?” 
I asked a little child ; 
Will you Come with me and gather flowers? 
She looked at me and smiled, 
Then in a low, sweet, gentle voice 
She said, “I cannot come; 
I must not leave this narrow path, 
For I am going Home.” 


“ But will you not ?” I asked again: 
“The sun is shining bright; 

And you might twine a lily wreath 
To carry home at night; 

And I could show you pleasant things, 
If you would only come.” 

But still she answered as before, 
“No: Iam going Home.” 


“ But look, my child, the fields are green, 
And ’neath the leafy trees 

Children are playing merrily, 
Or resting at their ease. 

Does it not hart your teader feet 
This stony path to tread ?” 

“ Sometimes; but | am going Home,” 
Once more she sweetly said. 


“ My Father bade me keep this path, 
Nor ever turn aside: 

The road that leads away from Him 
Is very smooth and wide. 

The fields are fresh and cool and green, 
Pleasant the shady trees, 

But those around my own dear Home 
Are lovelier far than these. 


“T must not loiter on the road 
For I have far to go; 

And T should like to reach the door 
Before the sun is low. 

I must not stay, but will you not, 
Oh, will you not come too? 

My house is very beautiful 
And there is room for you.” 


I took her little hand in mine; 
Together we went on: 

Brighter and brighter o’er our path 
The blessed sunbeams shone. 

At length we saw the distant towers; 
But e’er we reached the gate 

The child outstripped my lingering feet 
Too overjoyed to wait. 

And as she turned her radiant face 
Once more to bid me come, 

I heard a chorus of glad songs, 
A burst of “ Welcome Home!” 





How to Make Tea.—Travellers tell us that the 
tea which the Russians make is greatly superior 
in flavour to our own; and Russians think its 
excellence is owing to the fact that it is obtained 
from provinces in China near the Russian border; 
whereas the real reason of its superiority lies in 
the artful manner of steeping the herb. They 
pour boiling water upon the tea, and drink it soon 
after; while we simmer, and steep, and boil till 
the fine flavour is mostly given off into the air. 
The fact that the smell of tea in our cook-rooms 
is often more refreshing than the taste, should 
have explained this long ago. The best way of 
making a cup of tea is, first heat the cup with 
hot water, then throw in.a little dry tea, pour on 
boiling water, cover with the saucer, and let it 
stand only a few minutes.—Late Paper. 





On Dress.—As professed followers of Christ, 
and believers in the sacred writings, we are re- 
quired to attend to simplicity of apparel, and to 
guard against a conformity to the changeable 
fashions of a vain and delusive world. 1 
apostle Paul’s expressions are very comprehensive 
on this subject, “‘ Be not conformed to this world; 
but be ye transformed by the renewing of your 
mind.” The language of Tertullian, one of the 
early christians, is also worthy of our notice, who 
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says: “It is not enough that a christian be chaste|dulged none. I doubt not she knew and deeply|continue Thy kindness, who provided for me in 
and modest, but he must appear to be so; a virtue|felt the assaults of that spirit which intruded and|a day and season of awful calamity, when all 


of which he should have so great a store, that it 
should flow from his mind upon his habit, and 
preak from the retirement of his conscience into 
the superficies of this life.” 
For “The Friend.” 
Sarah Cresson. 
Extracts from her Letters and Diary. 
(Continued from page 273.) 

«1822. Some lines of John Burnyeat, one of 
our Friends in the morning of the day of our 
Society, have met my feelings particularly, as I 
have been reading his epistles, as follows: 
‘Though the world be full of tuwults, disquiet- 
ness, and amazewent, yet blessed be the God of 
our salvation, who hath brought us into a degree 


of that rest which the distresses that are from | fo has 


below cannot reach, so that there is something 
known to retire unto for a sanctuary that the 
world knows not, neither can the destroyer come 
into it; therefore our safety is, always to keep our 
interest therein, that we may have our privilege 
unto our mansion there, and so rest in the time 
of trouble, where no destroyer can come. The 
Lord’s power is to be admired, loved, and believed 
in; it is true forever. The winds and seas wust 
obey him.’ ”’ 

“5th mo. 22d. I set out with a minute of con- 
currence from our Monthly Meeting to visit meet- 
ings of Friends in Salem Quarterly Meeting, a 
few families among Friends, and to have sume 
meetings along the seacoast, among persons not 
professing in our Society. In Salem and Bur- 
lington Quarterly Meetings I have had a prospect 
of some religious engagements.” 

“6th mo. 10th. I came from my visit in Salem 
Quarterly Meeting in time for our Monthly Meet- 
ing, which I attended, although I was not at 
liberty to return the minute received !ast month, 
not having accomplished the whole of the visit 
proposed. My mind was solemnly centred, and 
this living language possessed my feelings, ‘ The 
Lord is in His holy temple, let all the earth keep 
silence before Him.’ 

“ Hearing the birds sing sweetly, I thought 
they have nothing to do but to sing. I have 
nothing to do but to pray. Prayer ought to be 
my earliest and undeviating employment. This 
exercise for myself and others, I believe may in- 
troduce to a capacity for praise unto Him, who 
reigneth in righteousness, enthroned in light and 
unceasing glory.” 

“7th mo. 9th. At Egg Harbor near Tucker- 
ton. My dearest Lord, my Saviour, my Deliverer, 
I desire, I think, to do Thy will. I may be mis- 
taken in myself. Oh, give me to see more clearly, 
if consistent with Thy wisdom, if I have found 
grace in Thy sight. Most devoutly could I de- 
sire, when I am imperfect to amend. Help, O 
Lord, ‘ for the godly man ceaseth,’ they fail from 
among the children of men.” 

“15th. Returned home from a journey of two 


assaulted. I may acknowledge I know my pecu- 
liar trials, not set forth by name to my com- 
panions and associates; perhaps all who are 
attentive to what attacks the mind by way of a 
foe to righteousness, though hidden, perceive 
that they have a sin easily besetting, and feel 
also that they are wretched, unless delivered 
therefrom. My gracious, dearest Saviour, help! 
vain is the help of man, incapable as he is to 
xnow the heart-deceitful and wicked. Thou, 
Lord, dost search the heart; bless the Lord, Oh 
my soul, who can deliver out of temptation.” 

“8th mo. 20th. Yesterday morning a heavenly 
calm pervaded my whole feelings, not like any- 
thing of this world. I can acknowledge my 
Redeemer. * * He has restored me to light; 
graciously accomplished the declaration of 
Himself ‘To set at liberty them that are bound.’ 

“Thy name, O God, be praised forever. Thou 
hast turned my mourning into joy, when I have 
seen Thee as on the waves, subduing the tremen- 
dous billows! Yet frequent are the attacks of 
sorrow, tending to alarm me still, through the 
intrigues of my deadly foe. ‘What time I am 
afraid, oh let me trust in Thee,’ with undimin- 
ished, unshaken contidence.”’ 

“9th mo. 25th This morning’s dawn was at- 
tended with a sweet impression of Divine con- 
solation,—as it were said in the ear of my soul, ‘I 
will tread all thine enemies under thy feet.’ If 
the Lord do this, if He make them as the dust 
of His feet, all the glory and renown be forever 
ascribed by my spirit. It will be of free grace, 
and through eternal power alone. Infinite glory, 
laud, and praise be given to thy name, my tongue 
shall never cease to sing, and endless praise 
renew.” 

“Ist mo. Ist, 1823. Another year is past and 
forever gone. It is my consolation, however, to 
believe that the Lord, the God of Israel, has 
been my defence throughout. And now ‘I 
praise Thee for Thy mercies past, and humbly 
hope for more’ Yea, for the continued renewal 
of the same all-sustaining goodness and help. 
Direct my prayers, O Lord, and accept them 
when it pleases Thee, oh Fountain supreme of 
goodness, of love, and of wisdom, when breathed 
on my own account, and that of my dear sur- 
viviog brothers and theirs, and this for Jesus 
sake, my Advocate, and for the sake of that spark 
immortal which emanated from Thee. Magnify 
Thy own name, glorify it with Thy dear Son, the 
Immaculate Lamb, enlarge my spiritual and natu- 
ral understanding, that I may be more capable 
of entertaining more worthy, more suitable, 
noble and exalted views of Thy incomprehensible 
Majesty.” 

“2d mo. 16th. The anniversary of the death 
of my tender and beloved mother. * * Thou, 
O Lord, knowest how she loved Thee, as a widow 
trusting in Thee. One daughter only, and seven 
sons were sustained by her, with all the tender- 


weeks, thankful for a degree of preservation. Ij ness of maternal affection. She sought the Divine 


have my confidence renewed in knowing it is 
Thou, oh, adorable Fountain of strength ever- 
lasting, who mekest the outgoings of the morn- 
ing and evening to rejoice ; whom have I in heaven 
* but Thee, and whom on earth in comparison of 
Thee? Oh graciously prepare my soul to bless 
and ‘praise Thee for Thy mercies past, and 
humbly hope for more.’ ” 

“27th. I remarked in reading the memoirs of 
a devout pilgrim her bewailing the continuance 
of a besetting sin, and her intimate connections 
appeared to be ignorant of what peculiar sin be- 
set her in her warfare; they supposing she in- 


blessing day and night for her children, and she 
was delivered in the time of trouble. O ‘iod, be 
pleased to accept from my heart a memorial of 
Thy loving kindness vouchsafed in that day; 
when my only surviving parent was removed from 
all terrestrial scenes, and Thou stilled the troubled 
waves for me: having to believe she slept in peace, 
out of the reach of the disturber, even in Him 
who is a deliverer in the seventh trouble, the 
adored Author and Finisher of the saints’ faith.” 

“3d mo. 18th. O my God, I seek to praise 
Thee, though Thou wast angry with me in time 
past, Thy mercy has been renewed. Graciously 


appeared likely to be given up for lost. Oh, pre- 
pare my mind for the tribute of gratitude to Thee 
for Thy blessings, in Thy favor vouchsafed, both 
spiritually and temporally. Though I have but 
little now in worldly possessions, in comparison 
of some, and in comparison of what I might have 
had, if I had been more careful and diligent in 
faithfulness, yet I believe the portion has been 
kept for me bythe overruling hand of God, and 
surely believe with the Divine blessing, it will be 
enough. * * All our actions take their value 
from their conformity to the will of God.” 

“Oth mo. 21st. At my own meeting at Had- 
donfield—a very exercising one. I thought I 
felt the state of sensualists to that degree that 
they appeared to me so sunk, that as loud a voice 
perhaps must be extended as that of our dear 
Lord at the grave of Lazarus, to awake and rise 
up. I remember Jesus groaned in spirit, and in 
fellowship with their beloved Redeemer, those 
who are His devoted servants, groan in spirit for 
the dead. It was a silent meeting.” 

“25th. At meeting to-day, in which I felt 
again for the insensible, and a warning went 
forth to those who are unwilling to hear the 
Divine voice in its admonitions, turning from 
conviction, counting the spirit of inward reproof 
as an enemy to their purposes and unrightcous 
practices. ‘Agree with thine adversary whilst 
thou art in the way with him, lest he deliver 
thee to the judge, and he deliver thee to the offi- 
cers, &c.,” was deeply instructive to my mind, 
attended with awful weight, as the words of our 
Lord, concerning whom it was said, ‘ Never man 
spake as this man,’ and with authority doth he 
speak now.” 

(To be continued.) 


Amazonian Explorations —W. Chandless, an 
Englishman, recently gave an account before the 
Royal Geographical Society in London, of an ex- 
ploration made by him in 186} of the Purus 
river, one of the great affluents of the Amazon. 
With a small pative canoe and a crew of Indians 
he ascended the river nearly to its sources, a dis- 
tance of one thousand eight hundred and sixty- 
six miles, finding a govd depth of water and no 
obstacles to navigation for the greater part of the 
way. . It is peopled only by a few tribes of In- 
dians, each speaking a distinct language. The 
banks are formed of an alluvial soil, and ave cov- 
ered throughout with dense forest, rich in India- 
rubber trees and other vegetable products of 
commercial value. The stream, however, was 
found not to lead to the settled districts of south- 
ern Peru, as had been supposed. The Indians 
met with near the sources had never had commu- 
nication with white men or civilized tribes, and 
were ignorant of the use of iron. In 1865 W. 
Chandless explored the Aquiry, a branch of the 
Purus river, in hopes that it would open a route 
to Peru, but was again disappointed. This stream, 
like the Purus, terminated in trackless forests. 
He spent nine days attempting to cut his way 
across the country, but found it impossible. 


wits For “The Friend.” 

The weighty exercise which was spread over 
our recent Yearly Meeting, when the answers to 
the queries were under consideration, and the 
resulting minute of advice adopted by the Yearly 
Meeting, caused the hearts of many to rejoice ; 
aud desires were raised that we might, as a peo- 
ple, be brought back to the daily experience of 
the crucifyiog power of the Cross of Christ, 
and to the practice of that self-denial which in- 
variably accompanies it. It brought to remem- 
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brance some expressions used by that worthy 














into the heavenly garner; and they are here re- 
} vived, with the hope that their perusal may tend 
8 to strengthen and comfort some, who have felt 
tried and discouraged in view of the deficiencies 
apparent in our borders. 
| “Q! many, indeed, are the devices and plausible 
i wiles of our subtle adversary, to lay waste the 
obligation of daily keeping under the operation of 
the cross. Man can be very active with his many 
inventions, and conceive that he is doing a great 
deal in the work of righteousness, when in truth 
it is nothing more than the efforts of his own will, 
aiming to make the creature conspicuous, and 
it draw upon him the applause of men. A great 
ih deal is said and done to enforce the opinion that 
a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures is almost 
(if not) exclusively essential to our salvation ; 
hence many may be induced to get them by rote, 
and conclude that if they have them in possession 
they are safe, when at the same time the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, graciously granted by our 
blessed Kedeemer to guide into all truth, is 
scarcely known or even regarded. Many of our 
Society thus living upon the surface, and much 
unacquainted with a real travail of soul to be 
searched and purged from pollution of flesh and 
spirit, makes our meetings for worship and dis- 
cipline often very heavy, distressing seasons. I 
am bound to the Scriptures as a declaration of 
the mind and will of the Most High, mercifully 


























inculcated by our blessed Lord is too pure and 
ii [spiritual] to admit of any external object in the 
place of Him, the alone Saviour of men. And 
t those only are the true advocates of the Scrip- 
i, tures, who are daily and conscientiously striving 
to live according to the doctrines of self-denial 
uit contained in them. 
“T wish thee, my dear friend, not to be cast 













exercised mind; honest, true-hearted Friends 
have unity with thee, and some of us have keenly 
felt the disregard and slight put upon thee at 
different times. But the Lord, Most High isa 
father to the faithful, the helpless, dependent 
children of his family: and however the super- 
cilious and arrogant may condemn their feeble 
efforts in the path of duty, yet His gracious lan- 
guage is, ‘‘ Let her alone, she hath done what she 
could.” Job was arighteous man, and had done 
much good in the world, yet the adversary was 
permitted not only to afflict him with grievous 
bodily sufferings, but to raise an opinion in the 
minds of his friends (religious men,) that cer- 
tainly the Almighty inflicted this punishment 
upon him for some secret wickedness or unsound 
principles. The prophet speaking of the coming 
of our blessed Lord in that prepared body, points 
out the fallacy of human judgment respecting 
the mission, labours, and baptisms of the faith- 
ful: “We did esteem him stricken, smitten of 
God and afflicted.” This is in some degree the 
lot of the Lord’s children in every age, and yet 
at the time of passing under this painful trial, it 
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mitted in Divine wisdom for their refinement, 
that they are ready to conclude it must in great 
displeasure be dispensed for their unfaithfulness 
or corruption. There seems to beno other way 
than to commit our cause to Him who judgeth 
righteously, and strive for preservation in hu- 
mility and fear, that in great condescension He 
may regard our weak, low estate. 
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elder Jonathan Evans, in a letter to a valuable|stations in our Society, who now find the sim- 
Friend, who, like himself, was long since gathered |plicity of the cross so uncourtly and so mean, 


dispensed for our instruction and help, and it is|from a Memoir printed for private distribution, 
my practice to read them daily, but the religion|the following account of a beloved young Friend, 


down at the clouds of discouragement and dismay |saw meet to “cut short the work in righteous- 
which the enemy may raise to overwhelm thy' ness, 


is so hid from their perception, that it is per-| 
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‘‘ There is a considerable number in the highest|seemed to have weight in her view, that there 
was a value in the testimony of Friends to plain. 
ness of speech, behavior and apparel, appeared 
very much counteracted by plausible reasonings 
and example, until in an unexpected moment, 
without any human intervention, the subject was 
specially brought home to her mind. 

“She was a loving and dutiful child, appearing 
to desire to fulfil all her known duties; yet it is 
feared that too much of her precious time was 
employed in the indulgence and cultivation of her 
taste and fondness for some of the beautiful works 
of art. Though it was observed that for several 
months previous to her sickness some of these 
employments were much laid aside, and increased 
relish manifested in religious reading. The writ. 
ings of Friends were perused by her with much 
interest. 

“Generally, while in health she steadily ac- 
knowledged as a duty, the practice of attending 
meetings for Divine worship, and accordingly was 
rarely absent from her seat therein when not from 
home ; ber countenance and demeanor, together 
with av occasional remark, giving evidence that 
she regarded it as a duty and privilege to assem- 
ble to wait upon and worship our Heavenly Father. 
Her example in that respect was comforting, and, 
perhaps, eucouraging to some others. 

** But the value of the immortal part and the 
terms of its salvation did not appear to have pre- 
sented themselves to the view of her mind, as the 
Searcher of hearts, when about to take her from 
the world, presented them. The importance of 
a will resigned and subjected to the cross, so as 
to produce an acknowledgment thereof in all her 
ways before men, had been in great measure 
reasoned away. 

“Near the commencement of her sickness, 
whilst on a visit to one of her friends in the coun- 
try, the Lord was pleased in his redeeming love 
to make himself renewedly known to her in the 
secret of her heart, and as she subsequently nar- 
rated, she was greatly surprised to hear in lan- 
guage plainly spoken, the inspeaking voice, and 
very greatly did she appear to admire that her 
divine Master should thus condescend to visit her, 
and show her that which He would require of her; 
that He should make so small a requisition, as 
she then esteemed it, seemed also to engage her 
admiration, and most gratefully and heartily did 
she respond that in whatsoever He was pleased to 
wake known as his will, she would not be dis- 
obedient. 

“For some days the purport of the visitation 
appeared to have been silently pondered by her, 
during which time, finding she was seriously in- 
disposed, she was brought to her home in the city. 
For two or three days after her return her physi- 
cian gave encouragement to believe that her in- 
disposition would prove to be of a temporary 
nature, and that she would soon be restored to 
her usual health. Her silent exercise of spirit 
however continued, and greatly was she again 
surprised by finding repeated in her inward ear, 
the same solemn language of inquiry which had 
been spoken to her whilst in the country. 

“ Feeling, as we suppose, no longer able to keep 
such a weight of exercise wholly to herself, she 
called her mother to her bedside, requesting her 







































that it has become unworthy of their notice; and 
hence they are preaching up, and laying great 
stress upon the Scriptures; and some gu so far 
as to place them above the Spirit, seeking to make 
them the only revelation of the Divine will that 
we are now to expect. There is also an opinion, 
secretly suggested in this land, that a minister is 
not under a necessity to wait for an immediate 
influence to authorize him or her to address the 
congregation, but if he speaks according to Scrip- 
ture, there is no duubt but Divine Goodness will, 
in some way imperceptible to us, make it profit- 
able to the auditory. Our testimony to plainness 
is also (to be) disregarded, * * * and there is 
no doubt that many have made use of these senti- 
ments as sufficient authority for their indulging 
in the gratification of libertine practices. 

‘“« Keep to thy exercise, and whenever thou feels 
the good Shepherd of the sheep to put thee forth 
to spread it in the assemblies of the people, do it 
in simplicity, keeping close to the openings of 
the [Divine] gift, in humble reliance upon Him 
who can make it effectual to the promotion of His 
cause, though the poor instruments may be igno- 
rant thereof, and at times assailed with appre- 
hensions that they have laboured in vain, and 
spent their strength for naught. J. E.” 

For “ The Friend.” 

In selecting for insertion in “The Friend,” 


whose death occurred a few months since, the de- 
sire has been that by thus giving a wider circula- 
tion to it, the cause of a crucified Saviour may be 
promoted ; believing that -she whose spiritual con- 
flicts are here in measure portrayed, would have 
felt, had her life been prolonged, earnestly de- 
sirous to fulfil the covenants made at that solemn 
season. But as He who “ doeth all things well’ 
” we would thus commemorate His mercy 
and goodness through which it is “ that we are 
permitted reverently to believe she was prepared 
to exchange, at His call, all her enjoyments and 
pleasant prospects in this world, for a happy im- 
mortality.” A hope is also felt that through this 
little Memoir she may yet speak, especially to our 
beloved young Friends, and that it may prove a 
help to these, “encouraging every sincere desire 
after holiness, and stimulating to attention to the 
teachings of that grace of God which brings sal- 
vation and hath appeared unto all men, and unto 
which we are all called to yield obedience.” 

“Ruth Anna Richie was born in Philadelphia 
on the 23d of Eleventh month, 1844, and de- 
ceased the fourth of Ninth month, 1866, in the 
twenty-second year of her age. 

‘‘ From conversations with her at times, during 
a period of several years, it would appear that the 
temptation by which more than any other she 
was led along the broad and pleasing path of life, 
was the desire not to appear singular or different 
from her friends and others of her years. 

“Thus induced too lightly to esteem those 
testimonies whereby Friends are made a peculiar 





people, and appearing to think that so long as her 
)mind was free from special manifestations of 
| Divine requiring, it was not incumbent on her to 
'take up the cross more than she did; it is feared 
that the day of smali things, the time for faith- 
fulness in the performance of little apprehended 
duties, for making those covenants which are ever 
to be made and kept by little personal sacrifices, 
ipassed by. The impression which 
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to be seated near to her, and with much feeling 
and seriousness related how it bad been with her, 
saying, ‘I have had an awful time;’ ‘I seemed 
brought to the brink of the river of death.’ And 
after remaining silent for a short time, repeated 
the latter expression. 

‘“‘ Her mother in order to comfort her and tura 
her mind in the proper direction said, ‘ There is 
at times had|One who is able to bring safely over when He 
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sees the right time has come.’ But dear R. A. 
continued saying, ‘ I was called upon to yield up 
all. I had thought while in health that when I 
felt myself called I would yield, but I suppose I 
was called and did not know it,—and now I had 
to have night after night of agony. I was re- 
quired to yield up all.’ Most earnestly did she 
express her willingness and desire to yield to the 
Lord’s requirings concerning her in all things, 
saying, ‘I told the Master I would be willing to 
devote the rest of my life to His service.’ Her 
mother remarked that to yield up all to Him was 
what was necessary,—then He would do the work 
for us; He would make hard things easy, and 
bitter things sweet. 
“Qn one occasion, in reference to some in- 
quiries made by her medical ‘attendant, she re- 
marked to her sister, ‘ No more need have I of an 
earthly physician ;’ but soon afterward said to her 
mother, ‘I do not know that I ought to have said 
that, for I have no certain evidence that I shall 
not get well; sometimes I think I may, and some- 
times I think I will not. Her mother remarked, 
‘that we way leave.’ ‘ Yes,’ she said, ‘ in better 
hands than ours.’ 
“Tt was, perhaps, on the following day, after 
having lain quietly for a considerable time, ap- 
parently absorbed in meditation, her father sitting 
beside her bed, she suddenly manifested great 
inward feeling, being, as presently appeared, under 
a solemn sense of a fresh visitation. With great 
seriousness she said, ‘ Here it is again, father, the 
same question in my mind.’ She had not pre- 
viously spoken to her father on the subject, but 
began and related that these three times the same 
language had been plainly spoken in her inward 
ear, and this is now said to be the last time ; and 
the query is, whether I will be willing to put on 
a plain dress, and make my appearance at meet- 

ing in a plain bonnet.” 
(To be continued.) 
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FIFTH MONTH 4, 1867. 


We give to-day the Report on Westtown Board- 
ing School, as received at the late Yearly Meet- 
ing. 

The Committee who have charge of the Boarding 

School at Westtown, report : 


That during the past year they have given at- 
tention to the various important duties which 
such an Institution is calculated to call forth 
from those interested in its welfare. Some of 
our number have regularly attended at the open- 
ing and close of the sessions, as well as paid fre- 
quent intermediate visits. The deportment of 
the pupils, together with their willingness and 
diligence in the prosecution of their studies, has 
been generally satisfactory. 

There is much cause for gratitude to our over- 
ruling Father that the health of so large a family 
has, with few exceptions, been good. Cases of 
sickness, when they have occurred, have generally 


In the Winter Session of 1865-6, there were 
at the Institution 133 Boys and 122 Girls; and 
in the Summer Term 110 Boys and 121 Girls, 
making the average number for the year 243, 
which is 11 greater than that of the preceding 
year. As is usually the case, a few of these were 
prevented by sickness from remaining during the 
full term for which they had been entered. - In 
addition to the above number, there were in at- 
tendance, 4 day scholars during the Winter, and 
2 during the Summer Term. The number of 
new admissions for the year was 135, viz., 65 
Boys and 70 Girls. 

The expenditures chargeable to the year end- 
ing Tenth mo. 16th, 1866, were as follows : 

* * * * 


Together making, : : $40,299 81 
The average cost of each scholar for the year, 
as deduced from the above data, was $165 84, 
which is about three dollars more than that for 
the preceding year. In addition to the amount 
above stated, as paid for Repairs and Improve- 
ments, the sum of $379 was expended for special 
purposes, and defrayed by contributions made 
expressly therefor. 
The charges for Board and Tuition 
were, ‘ e 
The Profits on Stationery and other 
Merchandise, : : 


$31,056 50 
791 07 


Together making, d $31,847 57 
And leaviog a deficiency on these 


accounts of, . 8,452 24 


Towards paying which we have: 
* * x * * 


$8,154 05 


* 
Making the sum of, . ; 

Showing a net loss on the trans- 
actions of the year of, : 

To this add cost of repairs to the 
Grist Mill over and above Rent 
received from the same, 

Bad debts, made chiefly during the 
last four years, and charged to 
Profit and Loss in the last year, 


298 19 
269 23 


202 44 
Making a total deficiency of, $769 86 

This added to the loss of $2,725 28 on the 
transactions of the preceding three years, as stated 
in our last Report, makes a whole net deficiency 
of $3,495 14 for the four years ending in the 
Tenth month last. Towards paying this deficiency, 
we have received voluntary contributions amount- 
ing to $1,146 50, leaving $2,348 64 yet unpro- 
vided for. 

It may be proper to remark in connection with 
the above statement of the finances of the Institu- 
tion, that the expenditures for lime, draining 
and other improvements appertaining to the farm 
during the past year, were nearly $800 greater 
than usual, reducing by a corresponding amount, 
the net profits arising from the farm. 

While parents and others sending children to 
the school very generally conform to the printed 
rules respecting the payment to be made on the 
opening of the Session, the second payment is 


yielded to medical care. The death of one of the|frequently neglected or delayed until its close, 
pupils took place near the close of the Winter |thereby causing some inconvenience in meeting 


Term of 1865-6, not many hours after her being|the current expenses of the family. 


We would, 


removed from the Institution at her own solici-|therefore, request that greater care in this respect 
tation, and with the concurrence of the attending |be observed by the friends of the pupils. 


physician. The healthy location of Westtown, 


It may be of sufficient interest, and not out of 


combined with its simple, wholesome diet and|place here to note, that within a short time a 
pure water, together with the early care bestowed | Friend, who had been a scholar at Westtown, 
by competent nurses in time of sickness, tends to| forwarded to our Treasurer the sum of $264, of 
render cases of acute disease quite unfrequent,'which he stated $120 was designed to refund that 


and materially contributes under the Divine bless- 
ing, to the general health of the family. 


amount paid for his Board and Tuition at the 
School during three Sessions; the remaining 


$144 being twenty years’ interest thereon. He 
further requests that the whole amount as above 
may be appropriated to the schooling at West- 
os of others situated as he had been in early 
ife. 

Through the liberality of two Friends (one of 
them now deceased,) the sum of $20,000 has 
within the past year been added to the funds of 
the School, with the provision that the income 
only arising therefrom may be appropriated to the 
general purposes of the Institution, at the discre- 
tion of the Committce. In thus acknowledging 
the benevolent motives which have prompted 
this gift, we can but desire that others amongst 
us, who have been entrusted with much of this 
world’s goods, may be disposed to increase the 
Fund so liberally established, and thereby extend 
the usefulness of Westtown. 

Meetings for Divine worship, as heretofore, 
have been regularly held. The deportment of 
the pupils on these interesting occasions has 
been very satisfactory. It is hoped that He, 
whose “heritage” children are, Bas at some of 
these seasons, as well as at the evening “ collec- 
tions,” so overshadowed with His living pres- 
ence, that precious and lasting impressions have 
been made on their susceptible minds, and that 
the following testimony concerning a dear Friend 
now departed, may be applicable to many others 
—‘ strong religious impressions were made upon 
her mind while at Westtown; and living desires 
to be a child of God, often clothed her spirit.” 

Ion conclusion, while we would gratefully ac- 
knowledge the kindness of our Heavenly Father, 
who has watched over this Institution for good, 
and has hitherto extended His helping hand in 
times of difficulty and trial, we would no less ask 
ef Him help and preservation in the future; and 
that this vine which we reverently believe He 
hath planted, may so receive of the early and 
latter rain, as still to bring forth fruit to His 
praise, and contribute to the temporal and spiri- 
tual welfare of all who may be educated there. 

It being the usual time for making a new ap- 
pointment of Friends to serve on this Committee, 
the subject is here noticed for the attention of 
the Yearly Meeting. 

Signed on behalf and by direction of the Com- 
mittee. 

Phila., 4th mo. 5th, 1867. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forriegn.—The chief topic of interest in the late 
European dispatches is the threatened collision between 
France and Prussia. A London dispatch of the 24th 
says, Prussia has replied.to the proposition for the set- 
tlement of the Luxembourg question, recently submitted 
by the great Powers of Europe. She denies that she is 
arming, but emphatically reiterates that she will not 
evacuate Luxembourg. A Berlin dispatch of the 26th 
says: It is reported that the king of Belgium has sub- 
mitted to Napoleon a new plan of peace, which bas been 
proposed by Russia, and which provides for the neutra- 
lization of Luxembourg. A Paris dispatch of the 27th 
says: It is officially stated that the Emperor has ex- 
pressed his satisfaction with the negotiations now in 
progress for the settlement of the Luxembourg question. 
One from London of same date, states that Queen Vic- 
toria has written a letter to the King of Prussia, advis- 
ing him to accept the plan of compromise to which the 
French Emperor is willing to accede, and further dis- 
patches of the 28th announce that the Prussian govern- 
ment had signified by telegraph its acceptance of the 
proposition made by the Queen of England, for a gen- 
eral conference at London of the great Powers to settle 
the Luxembourg dispute on’ basis of the neutralization 
of the territory, to be guaranteed by all the Powers re- 
presented at the Conference. The proposed general 
conference is to meet in London on tbe 15th inst., and 
it has been agreed that in the mean time the fortress of 
Luxembourg shall be dismantled. The Conference, it 
is stated, will be composed of representatives of Great 
Britain, France, Prussia, Austria, Russia, and the King 
























































































of Holland as Grand Duke of Luxembourg. It is under- 
stood that the fortifications of Luxembourg are to be 
evacuated and dismantled, and that France is not to en- 
large her present boundaries. The future political 
status of the Duchy is to be ascertained and determined 
by the conference. 

The Dutch government officially denies any offer to 
sell Luxembourg to France. 

A St. Petersburg dispatch says: It is said that the 
Russian government will receive from the United States 
a fleet of iron-clads instead of the stipulated sum of 
money in payment for the cession of the Russian pos- 
sessions in North America. 

The Fenian trials are progressing in Dablin. On the 
27th, Colonel Massey was brought on the stand, and 
made a clean breast of it, and told the whole story of 
the Fenian plot. 

Gladstone is much censured in England by the mem- 
bers of the Liberal party and friends of the Liberal 
cause, for what they term his mismanagement of the 
Reform movement. 

The news of the capture of Puebla, in Mexico, by the 
Liberals, is confirmed. The city was taken by assault 
on the 2d ult. In the assault the Liberals lost about 
2000 men in killed and wounded, and the [mperialists 
about 1000. The officers charged with the defence of 
the city, from lieutenant up, were all executed by order 
of General Diaz. At the latest dates Maximilian was 
still at Queretaro with a large army. Marquise, one of 
his generals, managed to pass through the Liberal lines 
with 1500 cavalry, and reached the city of Mexico, 
when he forthwith levied a forced loan of one million 
of dollars, and collected $600,000 by imprisoning the 
heads of the chief commercial houses. After receiving 
this money he raised 4000 additional troops and left for 
Queretaro. The Imperialists made another sortie from 
Queretaro on the 5th ult., but were repulsed. General 
Miramon was mortally wounded in the engagement. 

The census returns of the Sandwich Islands for 1866, 
show a population of 62,959, a decrease of over 9000 in 
six years. 

Liverpool dispatches of the 29th, report an active 
demand for cotton at advanced rates: sales of the day 
25,000 bales. Middling uplands, 12} a 124d.; middling 
Orleans, 12§ a 123d. The Manchester advices were 
favorable, the market for goods and yarns being buoy- 
ant. Breadstuffs firm at a small advance on wheat and 
corn. Consols, 914. U.S. 5-20’s, 72. 

Tas Unitep Stares.—The Revenue.—It appears from 
official data, that the receipts into the Treasury from 
6th mo. 30th, 1866, to 4th mo. 23d, 1867, were, from 
internal revenue sources, $225,639,000, and from cus- 
toms, $137,500,000: total, $363,139,000. The receipts 
for the corresponding period of the former year, or from 
6th mo. 30th, 1865y to 4th mo. 23d, 1866, were, from 
internal revenue, $259,355,000, and from customs, 
$135,933,000: total, $395,288,000. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 283. 

Southern liems.— The Legislature of Virginia has 
passed a bill appropriating $80,000 for the education of 
both white and black children. General Schofield has 
served a warning on the Richmond Zimes. He says, the 
editorials of the 7imes are likely to produce animosity, 
and its course cannot longer be tolerated. He has also 
advised the Chief of Police that the street car difficulty 
can be settled by the railway companies running addi- 
tional cars for the-exclusive use of coloured persons. 

Govervor Brown, of Georgia, addressed a meeting at 
Augusta on the 27th, and advised the people to accept 
the terms of Congress, as being the best course, and 
affording the only hope of southern restoration. 

It is stated that one half of the plantations in Louisi- 
ana, bordering upon the Mississippi, are totally or par- 
tially uncer water. The attempt to repair the levees 
has been abandoned for want of adequate means. Itis 
estimated that the loss to the United States Internal 
Revenue on account of the destraction of the crops of 
cotton, sugar and molasses in this State by the over- 
flow, will be nearly $10,000,000. 

It is said that in accordance with the recommenda- 
tion of Wade Hampton, one-third of the delegates to be 
chosen to the South Carolina Constitutional Convention 
will be coloured men. 

The Freedmen.—The reports received by the Freed- 
men’s Bureau in relation to the condition of these peo- 
ple, is mostly satisfactory. , The agent of the Edgefield, 
8. C., district says, that they are generally employed 
and are doing well, and no complaints regarding them 
have been made. At the last session of the Supreme 
Court of this district, Judge Moss delivered a charge to 
the Grand Jury setting forth clearly the right of the 
freed people to receive the same treatment before the 
courts as the whites. The agent of the Barnwell dis- 

ict reports the freedmen are doing well. The feeling 
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of the people towards the blacks is generally becoming 








Cloverseed, $8 a $8.50. About 1250 head of cattle sold 


more favorable. But few contracts have been made in jat 17} a 18} cts., for extra, 16 a 17 for fair to good, 


the Beaufort district, owing partly to the fact that 1980 
heads of families own and cultivate their own farms, 
comprising 19,040 acres. In the Columbia district, 
contracts have been made by the freedmen at the rate 
of $12 per month, with quarters, cabins, fuel and land 
for gardens. The reports from other parts of South 
Carolina are similar in character, the freed people being 
reported as working industriously, and gradually secur- 
ing the goodwill and friendship of the whites. The 
schools are in a prosperous condition, and some of the 
planters show a willingness to aid in their establish- 
ment and support. 

Gen. Howard has also received the report of Gen. 
Gillem, Assistant Commissioner for Kentucky, in which 
the operations of the Bureau in all parts of that State 
are given in detail, and from which it appears that the 
condition of the freedmen generally is improving, and 
the conduct of the whites towards their former slaves is 
not such as to occasion any difficulties. Few outrages 
have been reported, and these generally have been of a 
trivial character. The freedmen in several districts are 
working with more spirit than at any time since the 
war. Some restlessness has been apparent since the 
passage of the recent act organizing the military dis- 
tricts, the coloured people not precisely comprehending 
the new condition of affairs. They have been advised 
to remain in their present occupations, to fulfil their 
contracts, and not consume their time by taking an 
active part in political affairs for the present. 

The Supreme Court.—The argument upon the motion 
of the Attorney-General to dismiss the bills of the States 
of Georgia and Mississippi asking for an injunction 
against the execution of the Military Reconstruction act 
has been heard by the court, but no decision given. 
The Attorney-General contended that the bills ought to 
be dismissed for want of jurisdiction; for whether the 
acts were constitutional or otherwise, that was a ques- 
tion that could properly be raised only in the usual 
manner, in some case arising under the execution of 
these laws. 

New York.—An election was held throughout the 
State on the 22d ult., for the choice of 160 delegates to 
a convention to amend the constitution. Much apathy 
prevailed, and the vote included only about one-third 
of the whole number of voters. 

The Pacific Railrcad.— Track-laying on the Union 
Pacific Railroad was recommenced on the 29th ult. and, 
it isetated, will be prosecuted vigorously. There are 
ties at the end of the road for one hundred miles, and 
forty miles of iron is now in Omaha, The grading will 
be done at the rate of two miles per day. 

Miscellaneous.—The Supreme Court of Michigan has 
ordered a peremptory mandamus compelling tbe regis- 
tration of a coloured man as a voter under a late de- 
cision that persons who have less than one-quarter 
negro blood, are white in the meaning of the State con- 
stitution. 

In an Indian mound disturbed by excavations at 
Saginaw, Michigan, a few days since, were found among 
the ruins a piece of broken gun and a silver medal, in 
which was discernable an engraving representing the 
treaty of William Penn with the Indians. 

The Detroit Advertiser publishes a list of the colored 
men of that city who have accumulated property worth 
from $3500 to $14,000. It says that the aggregate 
amount of property in the possession of this class, is not 
far short of half a million dollars in value. 

Governor Orr, of South Carolina, addressed a large 
meeting of whites and blacks, at Columbia, 8. C., on the 
29th. Resolutions urging the erection of schools for 
the education of all children without distinction of 
colour, a revision of the civil and criminal laws of the 
State, &c., were adopted. Gov. Orr urged the coloured 
men not to attach themselves at present to either the 
Democratic or Republican party. He promised that if 
the negroes did their duty the people of the South would 
see them educated and secured in all reasonable privi- 
leges of freemen. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 29th ult. New York.— American gold 136. 

U.S. six per cents, 1881, 109§; ditto, 5-20, 1864, 109; 
ditto, 5 per cents, 10-40, 983. Superfine State flour, 
$10.50 a $11.40. Shipping Ohio, $12.85 a $13.90. 
Baltimore flour, common,to good, $12.20 a $14; trade 
and family, $14.25 a $17.75. White California wheat, 
$3.30; No. 2 spring wheat, $2.70 a $2.75. Canada 
barley, $1.21. Chicago oats, 76 cts.; State, 82 cts. 
Western mixed corn, $1.32 a $1.36. Middling uplands 
cotton, 30 cts. Philadelphia.—Supertine flour, $9 a 
$10.25; finer brands, $11 to $17.50. Pennsylvania red 
wheat, $3.10 a $3.35; California, $3.40. Rye, $1.65 a 

1.70. Yellow corn, $1.29 a $1.30. Oats, 75 477 cts. 


and 13 a 15} cts. per lb. for common. Sheep sold at 7 
a 8} cts. for clipped, and 9 a 10 cts. per Ib. gross, for 
wool sheep. Hogs, $10 to $10.25 per 100 lbs. net. 





RECEIPTS. 
Received from Mary S. Lippincott, N. J., per J. 8, 
Stokes, $2, vol. 40; from Josiah Fawcett, O., $2, vol, 
40; from Mary Brown, Pa., per. J. Cope, $2, vol. 40, 





WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Summer Session of the School will commence 
on Second-day the 6th of Fifth month. 


Pupils who have been regularly entered and who go 
by the cars from Philadelphia, can obtain tickets atthe 
depot of the West Chester and Philadelphia Railroad, 
corner of Thirty-first and Market streets, by giving their 
names to the Ticket-agent there, who is furnished with 
a list of the pupils for that purpose. In such case the 
passage, including the stage fare from the Railroad 
Station, will be charged at the School, to be paid for 
with the other incidental charges at the close of the 
term. Conveyances will be at the Street Roap Stariox 
on Second and Third-days, the 6th and 7th of Fifth 
month, to meet the trains that leave Philadelphia at 7.15 
and 11 a. M., and 2.30 Pp. M. 

Beas~ Baggage may be left either at Thirty-first and 
Market streets or at Eighteenth and Market. If left at 
the latter place, it must be put under the care of Hibberd 
Alexander, who will convey it thence to Thirty-first and 
Market at a charge of 10 cents per trunk, to be paid to 
him. Those who prefer can have their baggage sent 
for to any place in the built-up part of the City, by send- 
ing word og the day previous (through the post-office 
or otherwise) to H. Alexander, No. 5 North Eighteenth 
St. His charge in such case for taking baggage to 
Thirty-first and Market streets, will be 25 cents per 
trunk. For the same charge he will also collect bag- 
gage from the other railroad depots, if the checks are 
left at his office No. 5 North Eighteenth street. Bag- 
gage put under his care, if properly marked, will not 
require any attention from the owners, either at the 
West Philadelphia depot, or at the Strect Road Station, 
but will be forwarded direct to the School. It may pot 
always go on the same train as the owner, but it wil] go 
on the same day, provided the notice to H. Alexander 
reaches him in time. 


Durine THE Session, passengers for the School will be 
met at the Street Road Station, on the arrival of the 
first train from the City, every day except First-days; 
and small packages for the pupils, if left at Friends’ Book 
Store, No. 304 Arch street, will be forwarded every 
Sixth-day at 12 o’clock. 

Fourth mo. 24th, 1867. 





MarrieD, on the 11th of Fourth month, 1867, at 
Friends’ meeting, Crosswicks, N. J., Jonny E. Darwnett, 
of Evesham, Burlington county, to Epira S., daughter 
of Amos Middleton, of the former place. 





Diep, on the 27th of Third month, 1867, Ema, daugh- 
ter of Jesse and Lydia Heacock, aged 21 years, a mem- 
ber of Muncy Monthly Meeting, Pa. When first taken 
ill she thought she could not get well, and lamented 
very much about her unprepared condition; but al- 
though delirious most of the time, she strove hard for 
peace of mind, and frequently afterwards expressed her 
happiness and resignation, so that she left a consoling 
hope that through unmerited mercy she has entered 
into everlasting rest. 

, at her residence near Salem, Columbiana Co., 
Ohio, on the 28th of Third month, 1867, Saran, wife of 
Josiah Fawcett, in the 51st year of her age, an esteemed 
member of Salem Monthly Meeting. 

, on Seventh-day the 6th of 4th month, 1867, at 
the residence of his son, John Heald, Cedar Co, Iowa, 
WituiaM Heatp, in the 102d year of his age, after & 
gradual decline of nature for one week, and with little 
apparent suffering, a much esteemed member and elder 
of Middleton Particular and Monthly Meeting, Colum- 
a Co., Ohio. He had been closely attached, through 
his lengthened and useful life, to the ancient testimonies 
and usages of the Society of Friends, and spent much 
of bis time in reading their writings as well as the Holy 
|Scriptures. His end was crowned with peace. 


~—_ 
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